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Chapter 

For Meritorious Service 



As World War II divisions go, the life span of 
the 66th was pretty short . . . two years» six 
months, and 24 days. That's hardly half the 
total time the United States was engaged in hos- 
tilities against the Axis. 

So when on November 8, 1945, general order 
No. 107 issued by the New York Port of Em- 
barkation ended the active career of the Panther 
Division, it evoked no great flurry in military 
drcles. The action was all but lost in the 
millennium of World War II combat units that 
had served their purpose and were ready for the 
shelf. The 66th*s ceremonial beginning was far 
more auspicious than its almost ignoble demise. 

But if bands weren't on hand to play a swan- 
song and the proceedings were little more than 
the shuflling of a few sheets of paper from desk 
to desk, there were a lot of chests that swelled 
out a bit with pride just at the thought of having 
been associated with the outfit. Forty thousand 
Americans, all once members of the 66th, know 
that even if the Division is now on the War 
Department's inactive list» it will live forever in 
their most pleasant moments of day-dreaming. 

To millions of others, the memory of the 
66th will be either pleasant or distasteful, depend- 
ing on which side of the fence they stood in the 
great battle. The 186,000 Frenchmen and their 
families the 66th liberated from Nazi captivity 
showered glory on our heads. They held special 
masses for us. There's a stained glass window 
dedicated to the 66th in a small church in Chat- 
eaubriant, France. They will continue to toast 
the memory of our gallant fighters with **Vive 
La Soixante Six" as long as wine flows on the 
Rrittanny peninsula and in the Loire River 
valley. 

In contrast, the 50,000 German soldiers we 
tiiunpled down in victory and undoubtedly their 
families, too, will hold the 66th as a reminder 



that if ever they set out to conquer the world 
again, other generations of Yanks will rise to 
carry on the fightinig spirit of the Panthermen. 
We governed a million Germans along the Rhine 
who will probably never remember us in their 
prayers either. Someday, even they may realize 
we were far fairer and just than were the Nazi 
occupying forces who only plundered and mur- 
dered. They probably realize that now but won't 
admit it. 

A survey of the 100,000 soldiers the Division 
processed at the Marseille POE would probably 
produce mixed opinions. All of them would 
categorically damn the wind and dust at Aries 
and St. Victoret but most of them would admit 
that under the circumstances, the 66th did about 
as good a job as possible in making them com- 
fortable. Those bound for the CBI would 
probably have been more voluble than those 
enroute to the States. 

Countless thousands of others, be it governors, 
business men or home folks in the states; Eng- 
lishmen or Free French patriots; cafe owners in 
Paris or Poles enslaved by the Nazis; watch- 
makers in Switzerland or university professors in 
London or Biarritz; commanding officers of 
higher headquarters or Nazi generals who felt 
the weight of our attack; all who came in con- 
tact with men of the 66th were universal in 
their acclaim of the Division's high state of 
morale and the appearance and smart soldierly 
bearing of the individuals who wore the Black 
Panther patch. 

That so many millions were vitally affected 
by the 66th . . . and all with the same peremptory 
and meritorious nulitary manner, shows that in 
the fast-moving World War II, length of serv- 
ice had little relation to deed and accomplish- 
ment. No group of men served more gallantly 
nor more extensively in the service of their coun- 
try than did the 40,000 Panthermen, men of 
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the 66th. While their deeds, on the surface 
s^peared less spectacular and by their arduous 
nature easily escaped public fancy, yet their con- 
tribution to defeat of the Axis was equally as 
^eat as that of any combat team. Their sac- 
rifices were just as painful and their dead just 
as dead. In the 66th there were few grand- 
standers . . . only warriors. 

By the time of this writing, most Panther- 
men hold the coveted rank of **mister" and can 
look back fairly objectively on their* war expe- 
riences. Individuals wilL of course, have different 
memories. In this short account no attempt has 
been made to record that myriad of memories 
but mo-e to supply a chronological background 
for reminiscing in years to come. Twenty years 
fiom now when Panthermen read this volume* 
forgotten will be the unpleasantness of war and 
all that will remain will be the happy souvenirs 
that will cause many an ex-soldier to smile wist- 
fully and sigh : "Ah, those were the days.'* 

All we'll remember will be the splendid com- 
radeships we knew and the wonderful times we 
had together. While memories of other events 
fade with the years, there will always be a touch 
of the army in us no matter how we cussed it 
during our period of service. We'll re-live and 
re-fight our battles a thousand times over and 
ntaybe even stretch a point or two. But all will 
be with justifiable pride in an outfit that won a 
tough fight against numerically superior odds. . 

Between now and that re-reading 20 years 
hence, a lot of water will go under the bridge. 
I'hen only in the light of how we exploited our 
conquests of battle and applied them to the huge 
job of building a new v^norld, can we righteously 
judge who was the victor and the vanquished in 
this war. There will be no question as to who 
built the mightiest military machine and who 
completely dominated the field of combat. The 
Allies with undeterrable fortitude rose up from 
long military slumber and defeated nations who 
were preparing for war for a decade. We stand 
as victors now. But ever since V-J day, the 
battle has continued . . . not with BAR's and 
155's, but with ideas* with food, with starvation 
and disease, with want and plenty. How we 
measure up in that struggle will be determined 



only by the zeal we demonstrate in world leader- 
ship. 

Millions upon millions of people from Shang- 
hai to Vienna are looking now to America for 
help and guidance. Our star shines brilliantly 
on the horizon of hope for people oppressed by 
years of slavery and hunger. In Shanghai, dis- 
easet hunger and want are commonplace. In 
Vienna one can hear Strauss waltzes but Aus- 
tiians still search garbage cans of occupying 
forces to augment their meager diet of dried 
peas and potatoes. Luxuries like sugar, warm 
water, shoes, matches* to name a scant few, re- 
garded as necessities in the states will not be 
seen in many other nations for generations to 
come. 

It's fairly simple to sit back and rationalize* 
"Well, they asked for it when they started this 
shooting match." And that's probably justifiable 
to a certain extent. But if there is ever to be any 
measure of tranquility in the world, we cannot 
for a moment shut our eyes to what this war has 
wrought. We who have seen some small part 
of human suffering realize it more clearly than 
those who stayed at home. True, they shot at 
us and cursed us when we beat them and often 
we've wondered how much the enemy would 
have worried about our stomachs had he won 
the war. We've got to set the example. 

Nothing was more convincing to Yanks abroad 
that the American way of life was by far supe- 
rior than comparison of those nations with the 
states. When we sailed from the New York 
POE, we left a country united in effort to beat 
the Axis. In contrast we arrived in a world 
filled with squabbh'ng and instability. Then the 
srates seemed like a dream-come-true place. We 
filled the ear of many a Frenchman or English- 
man with the wonders of America. 

We had forgotten that the states, too, were 
hit by the war. Those who looked to return to 
a bountiful land were singularly disappointed. 
The peace and democracy we fought for were 
there, all right, but they were buried in the 
debris of indecision and strife. Prominent were 
shortages, high prices and strikes. Absent were 
the plentiful juicy steaks, new streamlined auto- 
mobiles and the many postwar inventions we 
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We Started Fr 

Florida's hot spring sun wilted the collars of 
our freshly pressed and starched sun tan uniforms 
as we stood at rigid attention on the drill field 
in Camp Blanding. There were 15,000 of us 
lined up along the shores of Lake Kingsley in 
front of Major General H. F. Kramer. We 
were there to witness and take part in the activa- 
tion of a new World War II Infantry Division: 
the 66th. The date was April 15, 1943. 

About the only thing those of us in the rear 
ranks (a division of men takes up a lot of room) 
could see of the ceremonies was somebody hand- 
ing an American flag to our general. Presenta- 
tion of the Stars and Stripes was made by Major 
General Robert C. Richardson, Jr., then com- 
mander of the VII Corp of the Second Army, 
to which our EHvision was initially assigned. 
For most of us it was our first glance at Gen- 
eral Kramer. 

Those up in the front ranks saw a husky man 
with a thick neck and powerful shoulders. His 
voice wasn't that of a polished orator but what 
he said made a lot of sense. The general cor- 
dially greeted the men and then promised such a 
stiff training program that no man would be 
lost in combat because of lack of knowledge and 
preparation. That appealed to most of us at the 
time because it showed us the old man was 
thinking of our skins. True meaning of his re- 
marks didn't sink in until we started trudging, 
sweating and swearing over countless miles of 
Florida, Alabama and Arkansas. Then we knew 
what the general had in mind when he promised 
a "stiff training program." Later events proved 
he knew what he was talking about. 

Full significance of that simple but auspicious 
ceremony was lost to most of us, prindpally 
because we hadn't been in the army long enough 
to realize what a powerful combat unit an 
infantry division actually is. Master plans on 
war department strategy boards showed we were 
to be part of a huge fighting machine the nation 
was mobilizing to grapple with the Axis powers 
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who in the spring of '43 were having things 
pretty much their own way. We were to be 
the backbone of the U. S. team ... the Infantry. 
That's what the general said. He also told us 
that before our training is completed, we would 
have pride in the infantry — infantry that must 
close with the enemy and destroy him one by 
one before any battle could be brought to a suc- 
cessful close. Way back then it sounded like a 
fancy speech aimed more at hundreds of civilians 
watching us than at the troops. That's how 
green we were. 

FROM THE 89TH 

Although most of us were no more than a 
few weeks from some induction station, a hand- 
ful of cadremen were present to provide guidance 
for the growth of the 66th. 

As early as January 6th of that year the gen- 
eral along with his staff were earmarked for the 
66th. A group of officers and non-commissioned 
officers were picked from the 89th Division theni 
stationed at Camp Carson, Colorado. Some time 
before April 15, all attended specialist training 
schools to prepare them for their new jobs in 
training of the 66th. Many had years of expe- 
rience as leaders. The general, for instance, 
spent quite some time watching the very Germans 
he was to fight later in the war. He was one of 
few American officers to attend the German war 
college. He served as observer of Nazi troops aa 
they rolled into Poland. He knew plenty about 
the German war machine. The commander of 
our artillery. Brigadier General Francis W. 
Rollins, was a veteran of the first World War. 
He could tell a lot of stories about the Aisne- 
Marne offensive and the battles in the St. Mihiel 
and Meuse-Argonne sectors. Most be-ribboned 
of the 66th's general officers was Brigadier Gen- 
eral George J. Forester, assistant CG. He served 
with the First Division in World War I and had 
the DSC, Silver Star and Croix de Guerre on 
his chest. 
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With all the intensified training going on, 
tumors began to fly about that we were **hot/V 
What seemed as much as anything else to clinch 
the story was the swimming program for all who 
couldn't swim. A fellow by the name of A. J. 
Uelaney came from the 14th Armored Division 
as a swimming expert. Men of the 266th Engi- 
neers built a big wooden tank at one end of the 
parade ground and there under a new system 
Uelaney developed for the army# many a Pan- 
therman learned, at least, to stay afloat. Later 
in the English Channel when the Leopoldville 
went down, that instruction proved pretty val- 
uable. Inspection teams began to drop around 
regularly to see how we were coming along. 
We were pretty sure this was **it*' and even the 
general at times hinted that it wouldn't be 
too long before we saw action. All Panthermen 
cheered when he talked like that. 

Meantime, as every place else> Panthermen 
t(x>k over socially. Popular with young people 
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of people in Dofhan, t9 miles away, fo give them a 
chance fo look us over and then wenf straight back to 
the grim business of training for war. "Big Bertha" in 
front of Division headquarters gave little time for nap- 
ping. • s.^ ' V 
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Last weeks in Camp Rucker were suspense- 
filled and action-packed. Getting a division over- 
seas was a bigger job than most of us had ever 
imagined. The hurly-burly of preparation only 
keyed our spirits and made our blood tingle with 
anticipation of exactly what we weren't quite 
sure. But one thing we knew . . . adventure 
lay ahead. 

Probably the biggest and most tedious task 
was equipment. Acres of boxes and miles of 
waterproof paper were required to envelop the 
Division's equipment for safe transport. Care- 
ful sealing of boxes temporarily bashed hopes of 
those who disliked the idea of going to the CBI. 
They were sure all the careful packing was for 
protection against just one thing . . . jungle 
mold. It wasn't until the first units moved out 
for the New York port that we had a fairly 
good idea it was to be the European theatre. 

While organizational equipment was being 
packed away, everybody was rushing home for a 
last visit. Hundreds left every day for brief 
furloughs. 

While the army was very meticulous in pre- 
scribing what each unit should take along, there 
was a dirth of information on what the soldier 
personally needed. In place of information* 
there were, as usual, plenty of rumors which, 
as it turned out, were almost universally with- 
out foundation. For example somebody had a 
fiiend overseas who wrote that razor blades "are 
impossible to get over here." In a couple of 
days the Rucker PX ran short of razor blades 
and started rationing them because they were in 
such demand. It was the same with other items. 
Men loaded themselves down with such things 
as soap, cigarettes, hankies, toothbrushes and 
shoe polish, all of which, come to find out, were 
plentiful in ETO PX's. 

Some of the "big time operators" even went 



so far as to buy quantities of cheap lipstick and 
cosmetics to use as barter in France. When it 
became pretty certain that ETO was our destina- 
tion, heavy underwear, extra wool socks and even 
non-GI earmuflFs were favorites of last-minute 
shoppers. Just before we cleared Rucker, we 
threw away our leggings and received our initial 
issue of combat boots. We were singularly 
proud of them and spent many an evening apply- 
ing dubbing or perhaps some other concoction 
(and there were plenty of savants who knew 
"just the thing to make them waterproof"). 

There were a lot of inspections and show- 
downs among the troops. Daily we were re- 
minded that we were to keep our planned move- 
ment a secret but despite the precautions taken 
for secrecy, everybody in the area knew the 
66th Division was going to move. Big leak of 
information was among wives of railroad em- 
ployes who planned the troop trains. Their oper- 
ations were an open book. We were warned not 
to write home about any impending movements, 
and mails and telegrams were spot-checked for 
talkative Panthermen. Major Charles Parr of 
the G-2 section racked his brains night and day 
trying to find codes in telegrams that would 
give away our destination but didn't succeed in 
breaking down a single message. Our favorite 
Black Panther patches came off and everybody 
was made to remove from his person any article 
that would identify him with the 66th Division. 
Up to then we were proud of displaying our col- 
01 s. Now we had to lose out identity to keep 
our movements to the battle fronts a secret. 

THIS IS IT 

Colder weather (as cold as it ever gets in 
Alabama) was setting in when initial elements 
of the infantry moved out. As the regiments 
moved out one by one. Camp Rucker began to 
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ment was checked and made ready ior combat 
and finishing touches were applied on training. 

MERRY ENGLAND 

Diametrically opposite to Rucker, men found 
plenty to do during free time. Everything in 
England was new and Panthermen took it all in 
as far as time wou!d permit. Getting used to 
buying things for shillings and pounds instead of 
dollars and cents was a bit awkward at first. 
There were funny little crooked streets running 
through most of the towns where traffic went 
up and down the left side of the street* much 
to the consternation of GI d ivers. Soldiers 
got a big kick out of visiting the tiny pubs that 
line the streets and enjoyed the cockney accents 
apparent everywhere. There was ale and bitters, 
too. which didn't comparcf we thought, with 
American beer. A few of the more fortunate 
found pubs that had Scotch but they were few 
aiid far between. Many of the Darkeeps had 
long handlebar mustaches and generally before 
the evening was over, somebody talked him into 
submitting to a tug of his whiskers. 

Some of us had a chance to attend services in 
the Church of England and found the services 
much like the Episcopal services back in the 
states. One thing we noticed in particular and 
secretly enjoyed was the different attitude of 
civilians toward us. Back in the states we were 
looked upon for what we were . . . soldiers* 
but here we were regarded as liberators and he- 
roes. It made us feel pretty good, especially 
in view of the fact that these cvilians them- 
selves had gone through a whole lot more of 
war up to that time than we had. 

Biggest and most fantastic spot in all of Eng- 
land was, of course, London, and a majority of 
Panthermen had a chance to pay at least a fleet- 
ing visit to the capital of the British Empire. 
Few had anywhere near enough time to see all 
the sights but did manage to catch a glimpse of 
Buckingham Palace, No. 10 Downing Street, 



London Bridge, Ac Tower, House of l^artia- 
ment and St. Paul's Cathedral. 

A big attraction was that part of London 
obliterated by the Nazi air blitz during the 
earlier years of the war. The extent of damage 
was hard to believe. But the destruction and 
many anti-aircraft batteries served as a good 
reminder that V-2's were still dropping into 
London daily and many a Pantherman made a 
mad dash for a bomb shelter as the whirring 
noise was heard overhead, followed by the deafen- 
ing thunder of the massive explosion. London 
was, as we expected, bombed; partly destroyed 
and utterly blacked out. But London, as we 
didn't even begin to suspect, was a pretty gay 
spot, despite the war. No soldier who ever vis- 
ited there will forget the innumerable cafes and 
bars in the Picadilly section where streets were 
thronged every night with merrymakers. Behind 
bliickout blinds, life was gay and plenty of wine 
flowed. Little thought of bombs there. Loose 
wumen were a dime a dozen in the streets al- 
though their wares came much higher, some de- 
manding as high as eight pounds for an eve- 
nmg's entertainment. Bobbies were continually 
moving them along but it was a losing battle; 
they were outnumbered at least 500 to one. 

Most of the clubs closed at midnight but there 
were a number of "private" clubs that stayed 
open until the last reveler was good and ready 
to go home. But the strict blackout and heavy 
London fog combined to make late movement 
so difficult as to discourage such practices for 
strangers in the city. 

Meanwhile the general was in London, too. 
He was getting final orders for the Division. 
A couple of days before Christmas we were 
alerted; ammunition was issued and we started 
moving towards the ports of Weymouth and 
Southhampton. We boarded LCT's and troop 
carriers, fully-equipped to strike at the enemy. 
Bat the enemy struck first. We were headed for 
one of the worst naval disasters of the European 
war. 
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By the time we began to associate a sixpence 
with an American dime and knew better than 
to look for the druggist when what we really 
wanted was the "chemist," it was time to move 
again. Movement to the ports of Weymouth and 
Southampton was ordered by General Kramer on 
December 23rd. Motorized elements went to 
the ports in convoy and boarded LCT's while 
others arrived at the ports by train. To the 
Division, used to moving by now, the movement 
to the continent evoked no special comment. It 
was pretty routine to the navy, too, used to ferry- 
ing troops ever since D-Day. Only one gripe 
was heard: "What a heck of a way to spend 
Christmas ... on the English Channel." There 
was the usual hubbub at the docks while men 
snacked on Red Cross coffee and donuts waiting 
for their turn to leave. 

At the Southampton docks elements of the 
262nd and 264th Infantry regiments waited on 
the piers to load on the ill-fated Leopoldville. 
I'he Leopoldville was originally a Belgian ship 
but was taken over during the war by the British 
for transport duty and its name carried the pre- 
fix "His Majesty's Transport." OlBcers on the 
ship were English but most of the crew were 
Belgians who spoke very little or no English. 
Contrary to the usual procedure, the crew of the 
ship wasn't informed in advance of the units 
Cuming aboard so no loading plan was ready 
when the troops arrived. Instead they were 
guided to compartments as they loaded on a 
"first come first served" basis. Men were 
checked off company rosters as they hit the gang- 
plank and then were led below by British crew 
members. Loading took all night. 

The Leopoldville and Cheshire nosed out of 
Southampton harbor in the company of two 
escorting destroyers about 9 o'clock on the morn- 
ing of the 24th. A cold wind whipped down the 
English Channel and the rough sea tossed the 
htavi!y-laden ship about considerably. Ninety- 
five miles away . . . normally a nine-hour run. 



lay the destination, Cherbourg, and beyond that 
one could only guess. 

ALLIED FRONT BULGES 

We were entering combat just as the enemy 
was making his most determined effort to break 
the back of the Allied offensive. Only scattered 
reports were available on the progress of the 
battle because of the lack of newspapers and ra- 
dio reports. The German offensive, popularly 
called "The Battle of the Bulge," began eight 
days earlier on December 16th when General 
Von Rundstedt, acting on direct orders from 
Hitler, attacked Allied positions between Mon- 
schau and Trier. This front was held by only 
four Allied divisions ; other units were being used 
at the time to bring about decisions elsewhere. 

Rundstedt was able to gain the initial advan- 
tage of surprise in his attack by heavy ground 
fogs that concealed troop concentrations in the 
heavily forested area. He struck with eilght pan- 
zer divisions on a 40-mile front and broke through 
the VIII Corps lines. Backing his attack was con- 
siderable air support and plenty of artillery. His 
goal was apparently Antwerp. 

To meet this threat. General Eisenhower took 
prompt action. All available reserves in the Cen- 
tral Army Group were used to strengthen north- 
ern and southern flanks of the Nazi penetration 
and the British corp was assigned to hold the line 
in the Meuse and Liege area. Marshal Mont- 
gomery was in command of our forces north of 
the bulge and General Bradley was in charge on 
the southern flank. The 82nd and 101st Air- 
borne Divisions were brought up from theater re- 
serve with the 101st assigned to Bastogne where 
they made their heroic stand against overwhelm- 
ing odds. It was here that the German ulti- 
matum for surrender of American troops brought 
the unmilitary but expressive answer, "Nuts." 

Then developed the battle of the Ardennes 
where American troops fought brilliantly under 
niost exhausting conditions of weather and ter- 
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rain. Tide of battle began gradually to turn 
when the U. S. Third Army under General 
Patton stopped the advance of German columns 
on the southern flank of the bulge and opened an 
oflftnsive on a tw^o-corps front. But the German 
Was still trying desperately to push ahead, using 
all in his power to cut down the might of our 
resistance. His V-2 bombing of London and 
Antwerp increased in ferocity. Submarine war- 
fare to cut supply lines and reinforcements was 
stepped up. That was the military situation when 
the 66th left England for the continent. 

TORPEDO TO THE STARBOARD 

Aboard the Leopoldville, most of the men 
were pretty tired after a sleepless night and pre- 
pared to do some "sack time" during the voyage. 
"Bunk duty" was considered a good seasickness 
preventive. Oflicers were assigned to each com- 
partment to maintain control and preparations 
were made for boat drill under the direction of 
Captain Bowles (British Army, ship's adjutant). 

Lt. Col. John R. Martindale, commanding 
the Third Battalion of the 262nd Infantry, spoke 
over the ship's intercommunication system and 
announced the boat drill. He ordered all troope 
below to don life preservers and stand by for the 
simulated distress signal. When the signal came, 
four British warrant officers (assistants of Cap- 
tain Bow^les) lead each compartment to its boat 
station. When all the compartments were re- 
potted cleared. Colonel Martindale and Captain 
Bov\^les conducted an inspection of each boat sta- 
tion and made arrangements to supply life pre- 
servers to all personnel aboard not yet equipped. 
Boat drill completed, the men were dismissed. 

There was little to break the monotony dur- 
ing; the remainder of the trip. Boats were no 
longer novelties to the men so about the only 
diversion was an occasional card game or a dis- 
carded special service pocket edition. Thoughts 
of most of the men were thousands of miles away 
beyond the Atlantic with the folks at home who 
were getting ready to celebrate Christmas. Many 
a mind s eye pictured families around the Yule 
tree opening presents, wondering if the APO 
got off last minute gifts without a hitch. 

Shortly after 3:15 p.m. w^hen the evening 



meal was finished the dull thud of exploding 
depth charges brought many back on deck. The 
destroyer escorts had apparently picked up a 
U-boat and were making a try for it. The mild 
excitement died down quickly as the destroyers 
gave up chase for the sub. 

Cherbourg was about six miles off and in the 
gathering dusk, some of the lights were already 
visible. A few of the more spirited ones in the 
hold were even singing Christmas carols and the 
familiar melodies floated up through the airvents 
and hatches. The ship's clocks showed 10 min- 
utes to 6, Christmas Eve. Panthermen were 
about to get their first taste of war. The enemy 
torpedo struck. 

Lt. Robert M. Wurdeman of Minneapolis 
had just come off watch in the hold and was 
walking along the outer deck of the ship along 
the starboard rail. Despite darkening skies there 
was still enough light to see the other ships in 
the convoy. When almost amidship, he was 
startled by a cry from the crow's nest : "Torpedo 
to the starboard." Leaning over the rail. Lieu- 
tenant Wurdeman gasped as he saw a slender, 
silver-colored torpedo approaching the boat, 
about 50 feet away. There was a long white 
wake behind the torpedo that extended perhaps 
200 yards. As the lieutenant clutched for the 
rail to brace himself for the shock, the torpedo 
hit, shaking the boat from stem to stern. What 
Wurdeman described later as debris and bodies 
were hurtled high into the air by the force of the 
explosion. He heard cries for help from the 
hold as he turned to race for his compartment to 
evacuate his men. 

THE SEA POURED IN 

In the starboard aft of the Leopoldville, down 
in the compartments below the water line, most 
of the soldiers were asleep when the torpedo 
ripped through the steel hull of the boat and 
exploded with a blinding flash. Shock of the 
terrific blast obliterated the compartments in the 
vicinity of the strike. Personnel were smashed 
against walls of the hold. Steel beams and gird- 
ers supporting the hull of the ship were snapped 
like matchsticks and the salty sea poured in on 
the Panthermen, snuffing out those who still re- 
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mained buried alive under the debris. Staircases 
which could have offered an avenue of escape 
were demohshcd and buckling iron walls sealed 
many emergency escape hatches. Cries of wounded 
were quickly quieted by the inrushing waters and 
soon only the gurgle of the sea was all that came 
from the stricken compartments as they filled to 
the ceiling. 

The ship's alarm sounded and almost imme- 
diately other Panthermen began to evacuate com- 
partments for their proper boat stations. The 
ship stopped and despite blackout regulations, all 
the lights were turned on to facilitate work of 
evacuating wounded from the hold. Meanwhile 
the two destroyer escorts gave chase to the sub- 
marine and dropped a number of depth charges 
about a mile from the stricken Leopoldville. 

Despite choppy seas, confusion of the explosion 
and the nauseating smell of burnt powder, men 
filed out to the deck with calmness and perfect 
discipline. Actually only those who came from 
areas near the blast knew what had happened. 
Others conjectured over the possibility that the 
craft struck a mine. 

Few on deck knew of the awful turmoil and 
human agony wrought by the torpedo in the hold. 
Although well shaken most of them managed a 
smile and a wisecrack. Not until the groaning 
and dismembered wounded began appearing in lit- 
ters from below did full realization of what 
really happened dawn on many of the men. 

Helped by their buddies, survivors of the 
compartments that bore the brunt of the explo- 
sion struggled to the deck. Soaked by flooding 
waters, they stood shivering but uncomplaining 
in the chilly wintry winds that now began to 
rock the Leopoldville with increasing violence. 
Lucky ones escaped from the rapidly filling com- 
partments by sheer acts of Providence. 

Pfc. Walter E. Blunt of Ursa, Illinois, tried 
to get out of his compartment through a hole 
blown in the wall. As he struggled to get 
through the hole, the water continued to rush in 
uiitil it washed completely over him each time the 
boat lurched. Blunt's breath was getting shorter 
and as he struggled desperately the iron jaws of 
the hole seemed to clutch him tighter. As Blunt 
was about to give up, he heard a voice from above : 



*'Give me your hand, son." It was Blunt's 
company commander. He was saved. 

Corporal James W. Pate, describing conditions 
in the compartment housing F Company of the 
262nd Infantry, one of the worst hit by the ex- 
plosion, said the blast completely tore away the 
staircase. There appeared no hope of escape 
from the compartment which was rapidly filling 
with water until some one lowered a rope ladder. 
Pate said he saw one of his sergeants dazed by the 
explosion but before he could reach him, the 
waves had washed him away. 

Officers and enlisted men joined in gallant but 
oft times futile attempts to rescue Panthermen 
trapped in the holds. They worked feverishly 
to save all lives possible until it became certain 
all hope was lost and the Leopoldville was about 
to sink. 

Outstanding examples of those who went re- 
peatedly into flooded holds at no thought of peril 
to themselves w^s Lt. Col. Ira Romberg, com- 
mander of the 264th Infantry Regiment's First 
Battalion. After doing a Herculean job in res- 
cuing men. Colonel Romberg, wounded, ordered 
himself lowered by rope through a jagged hole 
into a flooded compartment to seek out a drown- 
ing Pantherman In this final act, although he 
was unsuccessful in saving the soldier, he so ex- 
hausted himself that when the ship went down 
he was unable to save himself. S^Sgt. William 
H inkle pretty well summed up what men aboard 
the Leopoldville thought of Colonel Romberg 
when he said*. "All who served him know that 
if he hadn't paid the toll with his life that night* 
he would have been the man to follow into bat- 
tle." Colonel Romberg was not alone» however. 
Many other heroes died that night. 

The wounded were a serious problem as they 
were carried to the open deck and the ship's 
hospital. The hospital filled quickly and medics 
worked on open decks that soon swarmed with 
wounded and dead. Magnitude of the disaster 
permitted first aid to only the more seriousl]^ 
wounded. Those with broken arms and legps 
were given only morphine injections. Open 
wounds were hastily bandaged to stop the flow 
of blood, leaving more extensive medical atten- 
tion to some future time. 
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Chapter 

Score Is Evened 



When the 66th Division arrived at Cher- 
bourg, we were about to take part in the most 
gigantic military operation the world had ever 
reen. the Battle for Europe, which for size and 
scope had no equal. It began at two o'clock the 
morning of June 6, 1944. 

Under command of General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, the American 82nd and 101st Airborne 
Divisions as well as British airborne troops were 
dropped that historic morning into vital areas in 
the rear of German positions guarding the French 
coast from Cherbourg to Caen. 

Aerial bombardment of this stretch of coast- 
line, dubbed Omaha beach, began at 0314 and 
naval guns began to pour in volley after volley 
at 0550. By 0630, Germans behind miles of 
mined fields and strong concrete defenses saw 
the first Yanks assault Europe. Nazi guns cov- 
ered all sections of the beach with murderous 
crossfires. Exits leading inland were blocked by 
antitank walls, ditches, mines and barbed wire. 
Large artillery and mortar forces were in reserve 
with every inch of ground on the beach zeroed in. 
Despite tremendous opposition, an American as- 
sault craft landed every 75 yards of the Yank 
10,000-yard sector on H-Hour of D-Day. Re- 
sistance of the Germans was stubborn and Amer- 
ican as well as British and Canadian casualties 
ran high. 

German resistance, strong as it was, was sub- 
stantially weakened by weeks of devastating 
bombing by the Allied forces. Three months be- 
fore D-Day, air forces, while still hammering 
away at strategic targets, began to pave the way 
for invasion. 

They destroyed key bridges and rail centers 
and raked enemy columns, virtually isolating the 
"invasion coast." As a result, the enemy's abil- 
ity to bring up reserves and shift forces was 
hampered. D-Day was originally scheduled for 
June 5. but invasion was delayed at the last 



moment for 34 hours because of inclement 
weather. Although on the 6th the weather was 
still rough, posing such problems as limiting air 
cover. General Eisenhower made the decision to 
go ahead. 

Within a few hours after the original assault 
groups had hit the beach, they began to fan out 
and clear the way for reenforcements. By night- 
fall that first day, five American divisions, the 
1st, 4th and 29th Infantry and 82nd and 101st 
Airborne with full equipment were put ashore 
while still others were afloat in an almost never- 
ending stream. 

Second phase of invasion had two prime ob- 
jectives: capture of Cherbourg and to build up 
enough materiel to enable a break-through from 
the beachheads. After bitter fighting, Cherbourg 
fell to the 4th, 9th and 79th Divisions. On 
July 5th, General Eisenhower summed up the 
situation in these words : 

"The going is extremely tough, with three 
main causes responsible. The first of these, as 
always, is the fighting quality of the German 
soldier. The second is the nature of the country. 
Our whole attack has to fight its way out of 
very narrow bottlenecks flanked by marshes and 
against an enemy who has a double hedgerow 
and an intervening ditch almost every 50 yards 
as ready-made strong points. The third cause is 
the weather. Our air has been unable to operate 
at maximum efliciency and on top of this the 
rain and mud were so bad during my visit that I 
was reminded of Tunisian wintertime. It was 
almost impossible to locate artillery targets, al- 
though we have plenty of guns available. Even 
with clear weather it is extraordinarily difficult 
to point out a target that is an appropriate one 
for either air or artillery." 

POCKET FORMED 

Under cover of 1,500 heavy bombers and hun- 
dreds of other combat aircraft which dropped 
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12th Army group, for reduction of Brest and 
other French ports. Dieppe fell on August 31st, 
Le Havre on September 7, and Brest, after fierce 
fighting, on September 19th. The battle for 
Brest was costly and when the port was secured, 
was too damaged to be of any use to the Allies. 

After a look at the extensive defenses massed at 
St. Nazaire and Lorient, the Allies decided that 
reduction of the two ports would bleed too many 
troops from the principal effort against the main 
body of the Wehrmacht. Instead, it was decided 
to contain the Nazis until such a time as more 
troops could be spared. 

Initially. Patton s6th Armored Division chased 



the Germans into the pockets. Men of the 83rd 
Infantry Division later went into the lines fol- 
lowed by the 94th Division. The 66th Division 
took over positions from the 94th January 1, 
1945. 

50.000 GERMANS 
Filled %vith a bitter hatred for the enemy, the 
66th plunged into battle with fury. This time 
we were on the giving as well as the receiving 
end. Units undamaged by the channel sinking, 
moved rapidly by truck and 4^) and 8 to the Saint 
Jacque airport outside of Rennes where the Di- 
vision reorganized and prepared for combat. 
There most of us got our first information of our 
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Nii^ht and day Pantherracn crawled from the 
shelter of their foxholes to attack the enemy and 
ferret out his front lines. Patrols varied in size 
and armament. L'sually the men loaded them- 
selves with automatic weapons and grenades, 
ideal weapons for hedgerow combat. Every clash 
infantrymen had with the desperate Germans 
is replete with tales of heroism, many of which 
unll never be known other than by those on the 
patrol. A few of the experiences are printed 
here as typical of what every infantryman of the 
66th experienced. 

WE ATTACK 

A triple-pronged dawn attack supported by 
light tanks in the St. Nazaire area inflicted heavy 
casualties and brought back many German pris- 
nners. Although two tanks were lost in the mis- 



sion, a series of enemy installations were de- 
stroyed as Panthermen fearlessly drove forward 
under murderous enemy artillery and small arms 
fire. 

Hero of the action was Technical Sergeant 
George Chunfat who, single-handed, silenced an 
enemy bunker that threatened a large part of 
the attacking force. Sergeant Chunfat's squad 
entered enemy territory behind one of the attack- 
ing infantry-tank forces as reserves. As the tanks 
approached a bunker directly to Sergeant Chun« 
fat^s front, a flanking bunker opened fire. As 
the tank engaged the new target, a strongpoint 
to the front rattled with machine gun fire and 
threatened the entire attacking squad. Chunfat 
charged straight at the bunker, found the en- 
trance and with phosphorous and high explosive 
grenades, silenced the gun. As he left the bunker, 
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Chapter 

France 



One of the major problems facing the 66th 
Division forces in the battle of the Atlantic 
wall were the French civilians imprisoned in the 
pockets with the German armies. As the 6th 
Armored Division which originally trapped the 
Germans swept towards the coast, French civil- 
ans, fearful of entering the zone of combat, liti 
along with the retreating Germans. 

In the St. Nazaire pocket alone there were 
over 120,000 civilians crowded with 28,000 Ger- 
man soldiers into an area of 683 square miles. 
The Lorient pocket measuring only 101 square 
miles, had 9,200 French civilians. 

As was t5rpical of the Germans, civilians got 
what was left after the Wehrmacht took their 
choice of quarters and food stocks. In the early 
stages of the war the situation was not criti- 
cal because the Germans had sufficient stocks 
of their own to feed the troops. But as the war 
dragged on and supplies decreased with little 
hupe of replenishment, the continual military 
drain on civilian supplies was stepped up with a 
consequent cut in the civilian diet. It was to 
alleviate this condition that the Internatonal Red 
Cross at Geneva, Switzerland, requested the 66th 
Division to make arrangements for evacuation of 
a portion of the civilians from the St. Nazaire* 
Lorient and Quiberon pockets. The Red Cross 
asked that 12,000 civilians be evacuated from the 
fc,t. Nazaire pocket alone. 

To let 12,000 civilians out of the pocket may 
sound like a pretty easy job until one stops to 
think that between the civilians and the rest of 
France was a solid bank of artillery shells and 
small arms fire whizzing back and forth with 
deadly accuracy. Every inch of approximately a 
1,000-yard band of territory between the two 
forces was under constant vigil of machine guns 
and cannons. Anything that moved drew a blaze 
of fire. Under the circumstances, the very task of 



initially contacting the Germans was a difficult 
p/oblem. 

A TICKLISH JOB 

A few kilometers north of the Loire River 
^hich runs from Nantes through the St. Nazaire 
pocket into the sea was a double track railway 
which lay adjacent to the river and crossed into 
Crerman held territory through a sector of land 
held' by French forces. In the immediate vicin. 
ity of no man's land, the double lane road ran 
straight as an arrow to the German lines and a 
person carefully peering down the tracks with 
biiioculars could see very clearly German pill- 
boxes on the other end. 

Visibility, however, was just as good from the 
Crerman side into our lines and anyone trying 
to cross the tracks even well behind the outposts 
d*ew immediate 88 fire from guns already regis- 
tered in. The railroad tracks were, of course, 
a shambles from constant artillery and mortar 
fire. There were mines and trip wires all over 
the place. 

Almost midway between the hostile lines was 
the railroad station for the small community of 
Cordemais. This railroad station, full of holes 
Irom gunfire, was to be the scene of important 
meetings. It was decided to make initial contact 
with the enemy at this point to bring about the 
evacuation asked by the Red Cross. The ar- 
langement at best left a bad taste in the mouth 
of General Kramer. He'd bite hard into his ever- 
present cigar, bang his fist and declare he was 
there to fight the Krauts, not negotiate with 
them. The old man, a rough warrior but with a 
heart of gold, was no one to be around at times 
like that. 

Captain Hochstetter, capable member of a 
military intelligence team, had the job of making 
initial contact for the 66th Division with the Ger- 
mans. He had started the negotiations when the 
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VII 



Disintegration of German forces opposing the 
66th Division became apparent by mid-April as 
the tempo of artilley bombardment and infantry 
attacks on the 50,000 besieged Nazis increased. 
All along the line in all sectors, infantrymen 
made savage thrusts into enemy positions while 
resistance continued to crumble. Artillery, espe- 
cially in the Lorient sector, cascaded tons of 
shells into every nook and corner where the Ger- 
mans sought refuge. The further they burrowed 
into the ground, the heavier the shells that dug 
them out. Under the incessant hammering, re- 
ports began to trickle in to our headquarters 
about discontent, mutiny and hunger among the 
enemy. This only spurred our efforts. 

It was difficult to discern the total casualties 
our forces inflicted on the enemy. A prisoner 
of war stated that published reports in the Lo- 
rient pocket alone fixed the casualties at 3,560 
but the figure probably represented about half 
the true number. German officers, to bolster the 
morale of their men, told them that the U-boats 
had inflicted 5,000 to 6,000 casualties on the 
66th Division. 

Despondence grew in the pockets not only over 
the shellacking the Wehrmacht was taking on 
other fronts but over the more immediate prob- 
lem of a growing food shortage. For well over 
a half a year they had been living on stored 
reserves. Their unbalanced diet began to tell in 
increased sickness. In St.Nazaire a mild epidemic 
of boils was reported. Malnutrition was re- 
ported late in April in the penal units where the 
diet was the least sufficient. Germans increased 
their demands on civilians for food, further 
straining already aggravated relations. 

Sensing victory, civilians began to balk at 
turning over food to Germans so the Nazis 
started offering payment. Pay deductions of 100 
francs every 10 days were made from soldiers 
to help pay for food. The soldiers were getting 



only their combat bonus at the time and not a 
franc of their base pay. 

By this time Lorient was completely out of 
food and was totally dependent on St. Nazaire 
for supplies. Only food remaining in Lorient in 
any sizable quantity was flour and it was all 
moved into the sub-pens for safekeeping. The 
bakery in Lorient experienced only sporadic op- 
eration at best. Panther artillerymen knew ex- 
actly where it was. Several times the general 
staff at Lorient recommended reducing the al- 
ready skimpy ration of soldiers but officers of 
the medical corps warned against it on grounds 
the men could stand no further cut and still be 
fit for combat. 

Once Allied artillery had swept German ship- 
ping completely out of the Lorient harbor, only 
available crafts to bring in supplies from St. 
Nazaire were submarines. Typical load they 
brought back to Lorient was 150 sacks of flour, 
ammunition, quantities of smoked pork, butter 
and cigarettes. By this time submarine move- 
ments to Spain for supplies had stopped. Meat, 
formerly obtained from He de Groix where 500 
cows were reported when the pocket was formed, 
had disappeared from the ration. Typical ration 
for Lorient soldiers was cabbage, beets, carrots 
and water. One hundred grams of bread 
(roughly three ounces) was issued per man per 
day plus three cigarettes (erzatz) per week. A 
gradual shift of troops from Lorient to St. 
Nazaire was instigated to ease the food shortage. 

In St. Nazaire the troops fared a little better 
but compared with what the Americans ate, 
their diet was still very poor. Extensive truck 
gardening was started early in the spring by 
troops in rear areas out of reach of Panther 
artillery. 

END IN SIGHT 

Morale of soldiers, despite pep talks by offi- 
cers, continued to dwindle. Hitler's birthday, 
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Although P^nthermen expected a warm reception by the liberatecl French, fhey were not pr9pitr96 for the near-freniy 
their entry into the pockets caused among the civilians. People were hysterical with joy and showered flowers, kisses 

and channpagne on their liberators. 



dios had long since been confiscated* Prisoners 
stated the men were very receptive to ^\nierican 
news bulletins shot by cannon. The Germans 
knew the end was coming but some still held out. 
There was Colonel Borst, commanding officer 
of the Fifth Armed force Regiment, who told 
his men: "We have to hold out so that those 
Yankees will respect us and give us honorable 
terms. Then, when we get back to Germany, 
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Panther military machine. 

fighting became so one-sided that front line ob- 
servers called to the Germans over loudspeakers, 
announcing the targets they would destroy sec- 
onds before the shells came. Unit commanders 
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A prized curio of captured enemy materiel were the 340-rrm guns the Germans had on th© base of the Quiberon penin- 
sula. At the upper left, Technical Sergeant Robert McBride of Superior, Wisconsin, tries to open the gigantic breach 
of one of the three guns. At the upper right is one of the thousands of mined-arca signs fhe Germans put up to mark 
their defense areas. One of the few battJe areas that escaped with little destruction was the non-stragetic cify of QuJb- 
eron on the tip of the peninsula that jutted into the Atlantic between the two German pockets. Part of the peaceful 

harbor is shown below on the day of its liberation. 
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With the cessation of hostilities, Panthermcn 
didn't have long to rest on their laurels, relax 
and get in some extra "sack time." Three days 
after the pockets fell, the 66th was ordered to 
Germany for occupation duty. On May 14th, 
we turned over the pockets to the French and 
began moving with our destination at Koblenz 
on the Rhine River, 700 miles away. 

Despite admonitions by unit commanders, parts 
of the Division convoy resembled a gypsy caravan 
and included almost every make of foreign car 
produced in Europe, vehicles taken from the Ger- 
mans who had no further use for them in PW 
cages. Many of the motorcades went via Paris, 
as was the custom of practically everyone travel- 
ing through northern France, where vehicle 
breakdowns miraculously sprung up, causing de- 
lay for "repairs." That, of course, gave time for 
the Follies Bergere, Casino Club, Montmarte 
district and a peek at Paris from the first landing 
of the Eifel Tower (the top was closed during 
the war). 

Paris night club prices didn't permit of too 
much levity on francs but with a couple cartons 
of cigarettes, champagne flowed like water. Most 
of the men took advantage of what they thought 
was their last chance to hobnob with Allied 
j>eople because in Germany, the strict non- 
fraternization regulation was still in force. As 
it turned out there was one other stop generally 
made before Gern^any was entered. That was 
in the fantastic little country of Luxembourg 
where little pastry shops abounded with chocolate 
goodies and streets were neat as a pin. There 
was a small problem of changing French francs 
into Luxembourg currency but nothing an enter- 
prising Panthermen couldn't manage. 

Our mission in Germany was short-lived and 
hardly was the 66th settled than we were on the 
move again. Our job there was to set up occupa- 
tional controls over 2,400 square miles of the 



Reich including 11 landkreises and the city of 
Koblenz on the Rhine. It was our responsibility 
to see that the almost million Germans in the area 
behaved themselves and abided by military gov- 
ernment regulations. 

In this nest of Nazism we impounded all 
weapons, enforced the nightly curfew, checked * 
civilians for proper identification and rounded 
up as many Nazi big-wigs as we could get our 
hands on. In our area were huge displaced per- 
sons camps holding prisoner-laborers from many 
European countries, especially Russia. A few 
days after the 66th Division moved in, over 
3,000 displaced persons were started daily on 
their long trek home. Prisoner of war camps had 
to be supervised, too, and arrangements were 
made for gradual release of PW's. 

Relations with civilians, quite naturally, were 
not as pleasant as they had been with the French. 
The Germans, groomed to taste the fruits of 
victory, resented bitterly defeat. They showed 
it, too, as the vastness of the German defeat be- 
gan to sink into their minds and they began to 
comprehend that the glorious rosy days Hitler 
had promised them were gone and nothing lay 
ahead but shame and hard work. Nothing gave 
Panthermen more of a thrill and griped the 
Krauts more than the sight of the American flag 
flying proudly over a once-Nazi city. As one 
looked at the flag and compared it with the de- 
cayed nation it flew over, one surged with a 
feeling of intense pride in the fortitude of Yankee 
arms. 

BACK TO FRANCE 

We had no more than a good start with our 
new job than orders came to move again ... 
this time back to France and Marseille. Inune- 
diately this gave rise to a host of new riunors, 
the crux of which was that as long as Marseille 
was a POE, the division must be headed for the 
CBI. The 66th arrived in Marseille by June 7 
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in contrast fo fh» flat plains of France's Atlantic coast, PantKarmen found Germany a country of 
rolling terrain and heavily wooded. Here one of the Division convoys pulled off the nnain road into 

a meadow long enough for chow. 



Aries alone, Avith three more in St. Victoret. 
Over 2(K) USO and Gl stage shows played to a 
million and a half soldiers, A tremendous bath- 
ing site, Kramer Beach, was set up on the Med- 
iterranean to accommodate 7,500 swimmers at 
one time. Regular trains were operated to take 
stances on furlouj^h and leave to the Riviera, to 
Paris and to Lourdes, 

Nearly 150,000 troops were redeployed to the 
CBI and later to the States before the two camps 
closed in September. Staffing the Aries camp 
were the 262nd and 264th Infantry Regiments 
while the 263rd Infantry Regiment staffed St. 
Victoret. The 870th Field Artillery Battalion 
was converted into military police: the 871st 



Field Artillery Battalion was assij:ned the job 
of guarding the gigantic installations at the 
Miramas Depot; the POE*s at Marseille and 
Port de Bouc were operated by the 872nd Field 
Artillery Battalion and the heavy artillery bat- 
talion, the 721st, was converted into a transpor- 
tation unit. 

On shoulders of the 266th Engineer Battalion 
fell the tremendous job of keeping the physical 
plants of the camps j^oing. They built roadsj 
constructed shower units, set up water and 
garbage disposal systems equivalent to those in a 
medium-sized American city. Malaria control 
squads of the 366th Medical Battalion in their 
/i^ht against the dreaded disease prevalent in 
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A tot tti credit for t«Hing up the biggart dental cfinic 
In the ETO to take cara of stagaas at Camp Arias want 
to 66th't Major KannatK Elwalf. dantal officar. Housed 
m tents, the cHnic sprang up in two weeb, had a staff 
of 102 denial officers and took care of 800 casas a day. 
Stars and Stripei gave it a full page spread. Lt. Gen. 
Lee, commander of ETO's service forces, visited Artes 
with Brigadier General Itatay of DBS. Lee went away in 
a huff, however. The 66th provided an honor ^u^rd for 
him and apparently somebody forgot to tell the general 
about it. In the background is tt. Bob Ball who later took 
over the U. S. radio station WOFA in Vienna- 
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The 66th baseball team carved quite a niche for Itwlf in ETO spo r^s annaU by its exploit! on the diamond. In turn it copped the XVf 
corps, ETO ground forces and USFET championships and met defeat only when If competed In the ETO play-off*. Skippered by Ueute«ant 
McCarthy, the team (upper photo) irayled its circuit In a B-t7 bomber. Panther bronco busters (below) put on a show for stagees at 
the Aries Colosseum where once Romans watched gladiators fight ferocious lions. 



tion of near one million, was a place all by itself. 
Along the Caniebiere a soldier could find every 
type of entertainment in the book. DBS had 
several beautiful movies in continuous operation 
and operated a transient mess near the railway 
station that vva.s filling if not appetizing. Whole 
sections of the city were off limits because they 
were considered unsafe for American soldiers* 
They teemed with beggars and cutthroats and 



hardly a night passed without a shooting. It was 
in these sections of the city that murderers and 
robbers have hid out successfully for years and 
where even the German Gestapo feared to enter 
in search of criminal, Marseille's night life w»as 
gay and very expensive. 

It was in IMarseille, too, that the 66th Di- 
vision's football team roundly trounced the DBS 
hiL'hly-toutcd team, in a very satisfying victory. 
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Perhaps the mofi thrilling momeM .n a soldier's if^e comes when he steps up the gangplank to 
board a ship bound for home. Here one of the large ships moored at the gigantic floating dock 
at LeHavre takes on « load of soldiers, including many Panthermen, for the States. For administra> 
tion purpoi9S en the way homt, m»n were split up into companiet and toadtd in atphabttieal 

erdar according to rank. 
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signs on the old German pillboxei itill inf«cf af fhe wafer's edge bade soldiers "Bon Voyage" 
as they boarded ship. *Men jannmed the railings to watch the stream of soldiers pour aboard ship 
in process that took as long as 24 to 36 hours on th« bigger crafts. But nobody minded waiting 
ti^Oc Once aboard ship everybody seftled down for the voyage home, hoping the weather would 
be calm but not caring too much either way. 
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By th« time the Har- 
bor came inio view, 
a transportation 
corps yacht with a 
service band and an 
"ofFicIal" reception 
committee came out 
to g^reet returning 
servicemen. Over an 
amplifier system 
they played popular 
airs that sounded 
like music from 
heaven. 
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To any returning 
vet, the most beau* 
tifui noises in th« 
world are the many 
tugs tooting wef. 
come to the troop- 
ship. 
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RPPEnOIK 

Lest We Forget . . . 



CAMP BUCHBNWALD 

When Camp Buchenwald was opened In July. 1937, the 
prisoners who died there were cremated in Weimar, because 
the mounting death rate behnd the camp walls, the ne- 
cessity of conceaJins the amount of death cases arose. 
For this reason, a cremation plant in the camp was 
erected, which the inmates of the camp had to build. 
Later, modern installations were put in. The cremation 
took place in two larsre stoves, the capacity of which were 
eiffht bodies at a time. Cold, lack of proper clothing, 
hunger, and disease took a sixable toll of prisoners. More 
died frocn torture, and as the result of experiments on 
human beings perfoomed in the "scientific testing station" 
of the camp. The average amount was 60 to 70 corpses 
a day. Later, this figure grew and the crematorium be- 
came insufficient. The "production" had to be kept up 
day and night. Especially when transports started to 
arrive from the nearby casnps Dora and Laura. The 
amount of people detailed to serve at the stoves grew 
constantly. Large convoys of trucks arrived daily to dump 
heaps of corpses behind the fence screening the cremation 
plants. Sometimes the bodies remained in the small 
yard in flront of the cremation plant because the capacity 
of the stove wus insufficient. The cremation building 
served not only for disposal of bodies, but was also used 
by the SS administration of the camp as a place of execu- 
tion. They used to hang political prisoners, people con- 
victed by military eourt and so-called popular courts. 
For this purpose a giallows was erected in the yard of the 
eretnatoarium. The gallows could be used for seven peo- 
ple simultaneously. The hanging was performed by the 
prisoners under the supervision of the SS. In some eases 
the camp commander or his secretary used to attend the 
executions. The gallows was used not only to dispose 
oif the inmates but often to hang people from outside of 
the camp, mostly Poles. Mass executions (as many as 
25 at a time) used to be performed in public. The last 
mass hanging took place in March (16 men executed by 
order of the SS Reichsfnehrer Himmler). Prisoners whom 
the management of the camp wanted killed or had to kill 
in a hurry used to be corraled into the crematorium and 
pushed through a specal shaft down the cellar, where 
SS personnel awaited them in order to hang them in a 
way which prolonged the agony of dying. Sometimes the 
process was speeded up by blows of a heavy mallet. From 
the cellar, the bodies used to be transported to the cre- 
mation room in an electric elevator. At times this cre- 
matorium employed details of 60 to 70 men; their duties 
insladed unloading of bodies, stringing of clothing, sorting 
and transporting to a cleaning plant. They had to per- 
form this macabre and sad work in shifts, day and night. 
In exchange, they used to be treated better than the rest 
of the prisoners by the SS, receiving more food and some 
tobacco; but on the other hand, they had no doubts that 
sooner or later they would be liquidated as witnesses to 
the crimes of lAie SS. In the beginning, the ashes of the 
prisoners eouid be obtained by the family for a fee of 60 
marks. Later this was discontinued due to the lack of 
time. The adminstraiion of Oamp Buchenwald organised 
a special registration bureau for the purpose of keeping 



track of the dead and the notification of the families. 
This last practice was discontinued after a couple of years. 
The amount of official death certificates given by the 
oamp physician is 82,706. This does not include liquida- 
ton of iRussan transports and murders committed by the 
SS. The sUtistice from 1 January 1046 is as follows: 
In January, from the average of 61,000 prisoners, 6,477 
died. In February from a toUl of 62.000 prisoners, 5,614 
died. In March, from a total of 82.000 prisoners, 5,479 
died. From 8 to 10 April. 915 prisoners died from hunger 
and malnutrition. After the arrival of American troops 
the death rate immediately decreased due to help in the 
form of food, the care of medical men, and their effort to 
save the sick and diestbled. Endless columns of supplies 
poured into the camp from the Army of De Gaulle, the 
FVench Catholic charity units, the German Red Gross, and 
the Third U. S. Army. Immediately upon liberation by 
the American troops a committee consisting of prisoners 
of all nationalties was created. This committee directed 
an appeal to the population of Weimar for help in the 
fonn of provisions. In most of the cases, this appeal gave 
satisfactory results, and before long peasant carts started 
to roll into the camp, loaded with potatoes, bread and milk. 
The information service of the committee kept the pris- 
oners — ^now free people — informed about the progress of 
the rescue work. The water situation in the camp was 
critical due to the destruction of water mains during the 
retreat of tAie SS. The kitchen had no water for cooking, 
and toilets became cesspools until relief came in the form 
of water tanks, hauled mostly by the American troops. 
Unfortunately, a large number of former prisoners are 
still sick, the hospiuls in the camp filled, and the death 
rate due to physical damages beyond repair is still dread- 
ful. The as removed a large number of the camp pris- 
oner prior to the entry of American units, leaving only 
21,000 in the camp. Among them are still approximately 
8,150 invalids and aged requiring hoepltallzation, and 4,800 
invalids and children who require special care. (Source: 
First U. S. Army Periodic Report No. 826.) 

HITLER 
Preamble 

PW, Lt. Col., has been with the historical section of the 
ORW during peacetime. He later kept the war diary 
at the Fuehrerhauptquartier. Then he was transferred 
from this Hq. because he was ' considered politically un- 
reliable. Before that, however, he had ample c^portunity 
to see Hitler in action. He became acquainted with him 
on a more personal basis also, since he has eaten at the 
same table with him at least about 80 times. PW feels 
an icy hatred for him and his regime. In his descrip- 
tion of the Fuehrer, however, he speaks without bias or 
emotion. 

HITLER'S DAY 
Hitler gets up at about eleven or eleven-thirty in the 
morning, half an hour later the first reports and briefings 
are given to him In the operations room of the Fuehrer- 
liauptquartier. At approxmately 1400 he eats a frugal 
meal and then takes his post-prandial nap of about an 
hoar's duration. He again returns to the operations room 
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and continues to receive reports, briefings; various plans 
are discussed. Jodl and Keitel usually officiate. This 
continues until 2000 o'clock when a few select — usually 
some party members and a few trusted staff officers — 
convene for «upper. While this is the main meal, it is 
as simple as one could imagine. Hitler's repast usually 
consists of some vegetable stew, followed by stewed fruit 
as dessert. This he tops with one or two glasses of beer 
(the extent of his alcoholic indulgence). Hitler eats 
m-pidly, mechanically. For him food is merely an indis- 
pensable means of subsistence. In the course of a few 
minutes he is finished, but the entire meal usually lasts 
two hours. He does not smoke, and it is strictly for- 
bidden to smioke in his presence as he seems to be very 
susceptible to laryngitis. All members of the table en- 
gage in general topics of conversation. Quite often Hitler 
will sit there throughout the entire meal, turned to his 
own thoughts, seemingly without listening to the talk 
going on around him. However, he does follow the drift 
of the conversation vaguely, to him the conversation seems 
to have the effect that music ha« to others ; it stimulates 
his thought and relaxes him. Very often though he will 
suddenly seize upon a topic of conversation that is being 
discussed. This sudden turn of interest is unpredictable 
— it is merely that something dropped in the course of 
the discussion has captivated his imagination. He will 
then monopolise the conversation for one or two hours 
at a time, holding forth at length on any one subject. 
He does not address himself to anyone in particular, his 
eves always assume a distant stare, rarely attaching 
themselves to any person or object in the room. His 
listeners then have the impression as if he were talking 
to some huge, unseen audience. 

Hitler acts, speaks and thinks like a typical autoidact. 
The basis of his discourse usually will be somthing that 
he has picked up from a book that he has read recently. 
Hitler's great gift is his adroit aimplificaton of a complex 
problem, an aptitude that is often found in self-taught 
people. He will take a problem, and to him it will resolve 
itself into a perfectly simple thing. His highly trained 
staff officers might have been wrestling with some prob- 
lem which to him appears quite simple. Sometimes he 
hits upon the right soluton with uncanny intuition, and 
sometimes he engages in dangerous oversimplification. 

He talked in a mellow baritone, without that raucous, 
unpleasant stridency of his public speeches. At the table 
and in his speech he showed many facets of his rather 
uncouth behavior. He would abstractedly bite his finger- 
nails, he would run his index finger back and forth under 
his nose, and his table manners were a little short of 
Hhocking. 

The assembly usually left the table around 2200, and 
Hitler with his staff officers would receive the latest re- 
ports in the operations room. This final conference of the 
day would last until about 2400 or 0100. He would re- 
tire into his private chambers with some trusted high- 
ranking members of the party, where they would eat 
various snacks and listen to the phonograph. Hitler 
himvelf sipped some health tea during these hours of 
intimacy and ate prodigious amounts of cake (this cake 
eating was responsible for a sight digestive disorder and 
the addition of a "bay window" to his already not too 
fortunate figure). 

Hitler had a beautiful console-model phonograph with a 
high-class library of classic records. Wagner and Bee- 
thoven were his favorites, in that order. He would pix)- 
duce some of these albums at these sessions with his 
friends, and listen to the music with passion and rapture, 
if not artistic understanding 



Around 0200 he went out in the open, to walk up and 
down in front of his bunker. He always took his dally 
walk at night, completely alone. Hitler was highly sus- 
ceptible to the sun which seemed to affect his brain in 
some way. Generally he was a man that lived at night. 

At four in the morning Hitler would retire into his 
bedroom and go to bed. However, for the next two hours 
he would not sleep. He now started to read. Usually 
he went through two books during these hours. He did 
not actually read, but skimmed. He had a very clever 
method of skimming through the books and always man- 
aged to get the gist. Fragments of these books always 
turned up later in his conversations at the table. At 
0400 he would go to sleep. 

HIS PERSONALITY 

PW states that it is difficult to undersUnd Hitler, but 
not because he is what one would call a complex per- 
sonality, but rather because some of his characteristics 
are grotesquely exaggerated. Thus, at times he could be 
almost inhumanly hard. Some instances illustrate this: 

One evening, shortly after the zenith of Rommel's suc- 
cess in Africa a telegram arrived indicating that Rommel 
intended to withdraw. Hitler saw the telegram at that 
time. Later that night, at four in the morning, another 
telegram arrived from Rommel stated that he was now 
withdrawing. In view of the previous telegram which 
Hlitler had seen, the duty offtcer, some Major or Lt. Col., 
decided that it need not be brought to the Fuehrer's im- 
mediate attention. The next day Hitler saw the tele- 
gram. His wrath was immense, and he ordered that the 
duty officer report to him immediately. When the officer 
apipeared before him he fumed: "If you say even as much 
as one word in your own defense, I shall have you shot." 

The officer at fliwt did not have the slightest Idea what 
it was all about. It appeared then that he should have 
brought the second telegram to Hitler's attention as soon 
as it arrived. The Fuehrer heaped abuse upon him, and 
minutes later, when he left Hitler's office, he was a private 
of the army. That same day, with the heavy pack of the 
common soldier on his back, he made an hour's march to 
the RR sUtion. bound for service with some outfit on the 
coast of France. 

On the other hand. Hitler seemed to be a man of ex- 
tremely few but intense emotions and affections. Ab far 
as is known he has never had a close friend outside of 
Hess. Hitler loved him like a brother. Instinctively per- 
haps Hitler felt that Hess carried the germ of a latent 
insanity, and it just served to increase the Fuehrer's 
affection and solicitude for the man. Many times Hess 
asked him that he be permitted to tour the fronts on 
inspection. Hitler forbade him straight out to entertain 
the idea. However, at one time he gave in and Hess 
was to undertake an inspection tour of the front. Hitler 
saw the general staff officer peraonally who was to con- 
duct Hess on this tour, and he warned him repeatedly 
not to allow Hess within the range of fire. The officer was 
threatened with severe punshment should anything ever 
happen to Hess. And while Hess was gone the Fuehrer 
was beyond himelf for fear that something might happen 
to him after all. However, when Hess made his flight to 
Scotland, Hitler bore the loss stoically enough, never giv- 
ing any outward signs that the loss had hurt him. 

HITLER AS A MILITARY LEADER 

Before the war broke out Hitler considered himself any- 
thing but a great miliUry leader. It must be admitted, 
however, that he was very technically minded and he 
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was outat&ndinK in recosnizinK the importance of mech- 
anized equipment in modern warfare. Thus when Gude- 
ran propounded his radically new theories on armored war- 
fare, it was Hitler especially that recognized their merit 
and brought his influence to beer in order to overcome 
the traditional stodsiness of the Prussian areneral staff 
in matters of technical improvement. Through his ability 
to view highly complex problems without the reserve and 
caution of the expert, he was capable of seeing things 
and saying .things that startled his professional military 
leaders. Thus, before the invasion of Poland, and later 
the Scandinavian countries and France, he was perfectly 
uninhibited by any of these considerations which make 
the specialist so earth-bound. German staff offlcers ad- 
mit that he waa the one that provided the momentum 
of recklessness and dare-deviledness which so character- 
ized German strategic moves at that time. The general 
staff was frankly astonished when these operations were 
so patently successful. They conceded that Hitler had 
been right, and a few of them even began to believe that 
Hitler possessed some inexplicable intuition which per- 
ceived things in military plans which to them were just 
cut^and-dry problems. Thus the opposition of the gen- 
eral staff was not so strong any more when Hitler de- 
cided that he again sensed something which to his mind 
minimized the diffl.culty of operations against Russia. 

A vastly different matter was the publicity campaign 
in Germany which extolled Hitler as the greatest military 
genius of all times. This campaign was touched off by 
Goering, and radio and press jangled with the new eulogy 
of the Fuehrer. And while the military experts could 
only shake their head over his good guesses, political cir- 
cles and the whole of Germany resounded to this praise of 
the great military genius. Strangely enough, Hitler him- 
self became very susceptible to this propaganda. He then 
actually started believing that he was a man of excep- 
tional ability in the science of warfare. When he drew 
the Luftwaffe away from its assault on England, he was 
convinced that after the conqcest of Russia which would 
take from 3-6 months, he would be able to launch a new, 
more concentrated and flnal attack upon England. It was 
zo no avail that a Japanese military commission ap- 
peared before him and warned him not to attack Russia, 
since, based upon Japan's own experience with China, it 
was practically mpossible to conquer a country of such 
huge geographical dimensions. Several of the staff offi- 
cers pleaded with him to stay away from Russia since the 
German army, strong as it might be, would lose itself in 
the vastness of Russia like a river in the desert. But 
Hitler knew he was right. 

Later, when the German army stood before Stalingrad. 
Hitler was seized by a fanatical determination to take that 
city. Probably the name of the city hful a good deal to 
do with goading him. When the Sixth Army was encir- 
cled his staff officers advised him to pull the army back. 
Even when the Russian forces around the army had 
grown to a ring 50 km. wide. Paulus asked urgently for 
permission to push his army back into the German lines. 
Paulus was so embittered when this was refused that he 
remarked that he had been betrayed. 



Stalingrad was a turning point for Hitler in more ways 
than one. Hitler turned completely into himself. He 
became sullen, more short-tempered. Those familiar sup- 
pers to wnicli tie used to invite the inner circle, fell away. 
His nightly walk in front of his bunker became longer. 
He was more and more alone. It seemed that in any 
discussion of military set-backs he sensed criticism of 
his own leadership. At one time Hitler, quite oblivious 
of what he was doing, ordered certain units to concentrate 
on a certain town. The result was a fantastic concen- 
tration of armor in a small sector. In the confusion that 
resulted Hitler asked that the corps commander be court- 
martialed. A general staff officer with Hitler pointed 
out that he. Hitler himself, had ordered this maneuver. 
"Where do you read that?" Hitler snarled in quick rage. 
"In the war diary." the 8U£f officer replied. Hitler did 
not say anything else, but on the same day the officers 
of the war history received strictest orders that in the 
future no reference was to be made to Hitler's orders in 
operational matters in the war diary, and that his interfer- 
ence in operations was not even to be referred to by im- 
plication. Furthermore, he ordered that six stenographers 
be on hand at all times to take down verbally the oper- 
ational discussions, briefings, etc., in the operations room. 
The stenographic reports were typed in one copy only (in 
the special large type for Hitler's use since he was far- 
sighted), and after a staff officer spent considerable time 
in correcting the transcript (the stenographers employed 
had no training for this type of work). Hitler locked 
this single copy in his own safe to which only he had 
access thereafter. It was a weapon which Hitler wanted 
to have in battling the keen minds of his generals. 

FW was emphatic in his belief that in 1989 Hitler did 
not have the slightest aspiration for world domination. 
His mind was that of a typical Austrian — land-bound and 
awkward in perceiving any interests beyond those of the 
continent. For this reason the question of German col- 
onies was never given any great emphasis. When Hitler 
contemplated the invasion of Poland the staff officers were 
for a large part against the move, because they feared 
that England would make good her threat to enter the 
war on the side of Poland. Blomberg advised Hitler 
earlier that not until 1942 would Germany be ready for 
the type of war which thb move entailed. Hitler, how- 
ever, was naively convinced that the operation would be 
confined to Poland itself. He did not think for one 
moment that England (which he always had respected 
and feared very much) would set herself up against his 
plans. Such was Hitler's mentality at that time he 
thought the Polish campaign would be a matter of about 
two months, and after that he would be able to undertake 
the grandiloquent architectural plans for Germany (which 
he had already set in motion by raising the center of 
Berlin to make room for a great architectural pageant). 
It maiy be that this architectural hobby of his was re- 
placed by his aspirations to become history's great mil- 
itary genius. (Prior to the war it had been observed that 
Hitler would lock himself up in his room for three days 
at a time, after which he would come forth with his 
drawings for some great public building. PW who saw 
some of these plans did not think that they bore witness 
to any but mediocre talent). 
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